SUN TOUCHED? 


Theodore Roscoe 
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“T been workin’ on th’ railroad— 
All th’ livelong day— 

I been workin’ on th’ railroad— 

Just to pass th’ time away—” 


Bradshaw removed the cigar from his lips, and with the 
trailing smoke blew a poignant sigh. Sitting alone on the 
verandah step, back against a mat, boots stretched lazily 
before him, he let the steamy darkness finger his face, and 
gave himself over to acute longing for the fresh smell of a 
Dixie twilight. Asian night, mysterious and black, came roll- 
ing down from the hills. Jungle life rustled busily among the 
sandalwoods looming about the naturalist’s bungalow. Green 
cloud cruising above the trees reflected the poisonous slime- 
stench wafted from a near-by stream more than light from the 
lurking moon. 

Bradshaw listened, A smile crossed his features as from the 
thick blackness down the trail came low humming of voices 
searching key, the plink of banjo strings. Again melody stole 
into the night. 


“T been workin’ on th’ railroad— 
All th’ livelong day—” 


A song sounding mighty strange in that lush jungle night; 
mighty good to the lonely naturalist. And as the final chords 
melted to a dying hum, he clapped on his helmet, caught up a 
stick, and made his way down the path. 

1Copyright, January, 1928, The Danger Trail Magazine. 
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‘“Whoever they are, my new neighbors ean sing,’’ he en- 
thused, as he fought his way along the creeper-tangled trail. 
“If they keep up I Been Workin’ on th’ Railroad the way 
they ve been all evening, I’ll get so homesick I’ll be catching 
the morning mail-packet out of Islamahad. Glad to have com- 

_pany in this dump, though. Should have dropped in on them 
this morning. Must be the chaps come to engineer that new 
railroad.’’ 

Abruptly the path wandered into a scraggy bungalow 
clearing made jolly by a crackling fire. Two boys, a banjo, and 
a bottle were sitting by the blaze. Leaping fiame lit the scene 
with merry fire-glow, flickered crimson on the duck jackets 
and tanned faces of the singers, cast deep shadows in sur- 
rounding groves of teak, bamboo and sandalwood. 

‘*Welcome, stranger,’’ announced the taller of the two lads, 
rising with outstretched hand as Bradshaw stepped into the 
clearing. ‘‘Seems right good t’ see another human face in these 
pahts. Reckon yo’all is th’ fellow stayin’ up creek.’’ 

‘‘That good old southern drawl!”’ was Bradshaw’s delighted 
comment on shaking hands. ‘‘Haven’t heard it since I was a 
shaver, and believe me [ can see it’s going to make me right 
nostalgic. Say, boys, I’m glad to see you. I can swear it’s 
going to be good to have neighbors to quarrel with. Yes, sir! 
Yes, I’m the collector camping up stream a ways. Bradshaw’s 
my name. And yours?”’ 

‘‘Meet Rod Madison, th’ best-lookin’ worst banjo player 
breathin’,’’ announced the tall one with a bright grin, indi- 
cating his companion by the fire. ‘‘That’s him. An’ me—I’m 
just plain Slim Henley, th’ whisky tenor 0’ th’ duo.’’ 

“‘And,’’ continued the second lad, ‘‘we’re two th’ smahtest 
engineers come Thursday. We’re runnin’ railway tracks over 
t’ them mines in th’ hills. An’ we lke t’ sing; both got girl 
friends back home in Columbia, Tennessee; been thrilled by 
th’ song Back to Mandalay; an’ have th’ itch t’ shoot a tiger. 
That’s us. So just gather round, an’ if yo’ like harmony, Slim 
an’ I’ll try an’ render some.’’ 

‘‘Help y’self t’ that wine, friend,’’ urged Henley, plopping 
himself down on a log with the green abandon of one who 
had never heard of such vicious little beasts as scorpions. 
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‘‘Good wine—’tisn’t th’ gut-fryin’ death-medicine that’s sold 
back home. Set down. An’ if our yowlin’ starts preyin’ 
on your mind, say th’ word, an’ we'll quit. Mos’ likely you'll 
hear us two warblin’ every evenin’ from now on, but don’t 
think we’re tryin’ to torture you or anythin’. Excusin’ those 
two little ladies back home, singin’ is th’ one thing we like 
best.”’ 

Whereupon Bradshaw, the naturalist, sat by the fire, helped 
himself to the wine, and listened to some of the finest harmony 
he had ever heard. Those two young engineers from Columbia, 
Tennessee, could sing! Rod Madison’s soft-throated tones, 
deep as a darkey’s, carrying melody; harmony ringing from 
Slim Henley’s cheeringly accurate tenor, blended with tink- 
ling banjo chords and flooded into night-hung jungle. 

I’ve a Girl in the Heart of Maryland they sang, and Back 
to Mandalay, an unabridged version of Hinkey Dinkey 
Parley-vous, and Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny, and of 
course Sweet Adeline. But I Been Workin’ on th’ Rasl- 
road was their favorite, and they sang it over and over 
again. 

Bradshaw, who had been oppressed by the morose jungle, 
warmed in the genial atmosphere; smoked in contented 
silence. And when they tired of singing Madison laid aside the 
banjo, and they talked. Talked of civil engineering, what was 
good for malaria, snakes, and the girls back home. They asked 
the naturalist a thousand questions about the Orient, insist- 
ing that he spin a yarn. Bradshaw dug one out of the cob- 
webby portion of his brain; told them about the whispering 
rubies of Jehan Ji and the Phantom Buddha of Gunong 
Tahan. In turn he asked them about the Republican Party, the 
price of theatre tickets, coal strikes, prize-fighting, if the 
Wheeling Stogies were still in the league, and what was the 
Charleston. 

Bradshaw liked his new neighbors. Madison with the 
twinkly brown eyes and that all-muscle build. And Henley, 
pleasant as a clement day, with honey-colored hair and lazy 
drawl. Pals they said they had been since the day they were 
born. 

And they liked the lean, brown naturalist with the pepper- 
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and-salt beard, the post-bald head, and the incredible capacity 
for quinine. 

Began a friendship that helped the suffocating days drift 
by. Of murky evenings, when bad breaks on the job and hours 
of enervating, breathless heat had drained the nerves from the 
young engineers, and the naturalist’s research had rubbed 
him raw, the three would cheer up in the companionship of 
fire, story, wine and song. Always song, at any rate. Always 
I Been Workin’ on th’ Railroad. 

Little did the naturalist guess, that first night as he 
tramped back to his bungalow in the muffled dark, what erim 
and startling events were to shadow those boys and their song. 
Little did he guess. The whimseys of Asia are unexpected. 


10 


Three ghastly horrors crawled over the baked highway, 
shambled through the dusty grass, and flung themselves down 
jn the shade of.a sheltering banyan. Three ghastly horrors— 
and those familiar with the fakeer, that wandering saint of 
India, will well understand. Atrocities they were; as if each 
had vied with the other in effort to completely ruin himself, 
and all had achieved success. Filthy, naked, scummed with 
ashes and paint, they dawdled in the shade, the very spirits of 
evil, 

And a particularly noxious specimen was their leader. Rope 
of hair wound about his malformed skull and his matted 
beard crawled with vermin; and his sin-twisted body was 
wracked by the admirable device of an iron spike thrust 
through the loose flesh of his abdomen. To heighten sacerdotal 
effect, the creature wore a flowery ladies’ bonnet, filehed God 
only knew where, and touched off the picture by hanging a 
dried head on a string from his throat. 

His companions, hardly less evil, sought spiritual relief by 
the method of rattling charms and mumbling miles of such 
soul-saving dogma as Samarthi ko dosh nahin—The mighty 
ean do what they please without committing sin. Apparently 
they believed whole-heartedly in the doctrine, assuming them- 
selves as mighty, for they certainly did as they pleased. Their 
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pilgrimage to Benares was going to be delightfully crammed 
with doing what they pleased and whom. Their trip would be 
one vice-speckled journey of prayer, begging, debauchery, 
juggling, and any choice bit of crime that might come to hand. 
Saints, these men. Holy-men, indeed. 

The shock that Shm enies felt, when, returning with 
Madison from the construction camp, he found those three 
mendicants squatting under the banyan before the bungalow, 
was profound. His hand flew to his revolver, and he jabbed 
Madison with his elbow. 

‘‘Look yonder, Rod! Wow! Just cast an eye on those chaps! 
There’s East 0’ Suez, for yo’. Devil comes an’ sets right in a 
man’s dooryard. Hey, there!’’ he demanded harshly. ‘‘Get 
outa there, yo’ wildcats!’’ 

Those three fakeers did not blink an eye. Not they. Prince, 
beggar, soldier and thief bowed head to the holy-man; and 
those three paid Henley no more attention than they would 
have paid a flea. 

‘“Well, dam’!’’ Madison ejaculated. ‘‘Did yo’ ever see such 
crust? An’ such gents? Thought we saw some mean vaga- 
bonds in Aden, but these lads sure win on a walk. Hey! Get 
up! Get outa there!’’ he shouted. 

They did not move. Not a muscle. They might have been 
carved in mud. By some particularly malicious demon model- 
ing in some particularly malicious mud. 

Henley groaned. 

‘“Look at that sweetheart with th’ nail stuck in his skin. 
Whew! Awful! If our bearers were here I’ll bet they’d be 
seared stiff. Run down ans get th’ naturalist, Rod. Maybe he 
can budge these devils— 

Returning with Bradshaw, Madison found Henley still sit- 
ting his pony, glaring at the unsavory trio of guests in open- 
mouthed dismay. 

“Looks like they come t’ stay,’’ he dolefully told Bradshaw. 
*T ean’t get a wink outa them. Craziest lookin’ erew I ever 
saw. What are they? Nuts?’’ 

‘‘Fakeers,’’ explained the naturalist in low voice. ‘“ Wander 
all over Hindustan, and pull off all sorts of crime in the name 
of some fool god or other. Let’s see if I can’t send them off.’’ 
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Druwing his automatic, he advanced to the banyan tree. 
Red eyes turned towards him. The leader of the holy outfit 
fingered the dried head on his breast, and shrilled jargon. 
Bradshaw laughed. Laughed, and launched a kick at the filthy 
mendicant that sent him scrambling. Then addressing the 
three in dialect unknown to the engineers, he told them some- 
thing that frightened them properly. Those three fakeers got 
to their feet in a big hurry, snatched up their rags, and re- 
treated down the road, chattering. 

_ Tordy,’’ breathed Madison, as the leader’s bent figure was 
lost from view. ‘‘I’m sick. Awful sick, Say, Bradshaw, what 
are those chaps, anyhow ?”’ 

‘‘Holy-men. Get that? Holy. Dirtier an’ lower they get, 
the holier they are. A special little curse on India. Few million 
of ’em, probably, and they knock all over the country, robbing 
and terrifying the fool natives. Mohammedan and Hindu re- 
ligious fanatics. Ascetics of filth. All this self-abnegation stuff, 
you know. I’ve seen them buried up to their necks in sand, 
swung on hooks ripping through their backs, eating carrion. 
Some sit for years without moving, staring at the end of the 
nose. Some let their arms or legs rot in agonising positions. 
Saw one up in Bangalore who’d e¢lenched his fists until the 
fingernails grew through the palms. Lots of them spend their 
lives making a pilgrimage to some holy hell like Puri, where 
they stage festivals that must make the devil mighty cheered. 
Government’s trying to stamp it out. They hold the natives 
in such great fear, and gyp them right and left, you see, Even 
a rajah will think twice before sassing a holy-man.”’ 

Henley fanned himself with his helmet. 

‘‘Noble country,’’ was his sour comment. ‘‘I’d hate to get 
mixed up with those religious boys. Reckon T’ll dream about 
’em for ten years comin’. But what did yo’ tell ’em that got 
under their skins so fast?’’ 

“<Tell us,’? seconded Madison. ‘‘What chased ’em away?’’ 

Bradshaw chuckled. ‘‘ Wager they’re running yet. Why, the 
big devil with the dried head informed me that if I came near 
him he’d cast a curse on me that would blight my wife, chil- 
dren, and grandchildren to the tenth generation, an’ make my 
offspring run to daughters. There ’s a curse for you. Enough 
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to send any Hindu crawling in the mire. Unfortunately for the 
old soak, I’m an unmarried Yankee. Came right back at him. 
Told him if he and his disciples didn’t hop out of here in a 
hustle I’d go into the bungalow, get some cow meat, and pelt 
them with it. Did you see ’em run, though?’’ 

They had strolled to the verandah. Henley sank into a camp 
chair; mixed himself a virgin (gin and vermouth), while 
Madison shook out of his sweaty jacket. Bradshaw asked: 

‘‘Bad days to work?’’ 

“Slow as hell,’’ Madison explained. ‘‘Coolies are all lazy as 
molasses. We’re runnin’ over that swampy stretch right now. 
The leeches are somethin’ fierce after it rains. They just march 
in armies and battalions over a fellow. Won’t have a drop of 
blood in my veins if they keep up at me. But we’re pushin’ th’ 
rails along.’’ 

“*It’s hell,’’ chimed in Henley, ‘‘workin’ in th’ sun. Th’ 
heat is gettin’ murderous. But we got to keep goin’. I get a 
rotten headache mos’ every afternoon.’’ 

‘“Watch it,’? advised the naturalist. ‘‘ Always wear your 
pith helmet. The cloth one isn’t worth a damn on a hot day. 
The sun is pretty bad.”’ 

“‘Tt’s bad country,’’ sighed the tall engineer. ‘‘ A chap hates 
it, but can’t quit. And—let’s forget it all with a spot of gin 
and a good tune. A tune, anyhow. Put away th’ quinine, Rod, 
an’ fetch your banjo—’’ 

They sang. 

And farther down the trail three wretched fakeers camped 
in the grass called loudly on the great god Siva to burn up 
the white rat with hair gone from his head to his chin, his two 
white companions, all white madmen in general, even as he had 
reduced Brahma and Vishnu to ashes by a spark from his 
central eye. 


III 


Heat to make one gasp speared down out of brass-hued sky. 
Early in the day the coolies had thrown down their tools and 
retired to jungle shade. All morning and afternoon they sat 
like rows of brown monkeys, content in idle gossip, betel-nut, 
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and a hookah that passed from hand to hand. No work would 
be had from them that day. 

Slim Henley worried, sweated, and swigged quinine. 

““Rod, we’ll never be gettin’ this track down. Reckon we 
can’t leave those boys lay off every time th’ sun shines.’’ 

Madison shrugged. ‘‘What can yo’ do? Th’ beggars just 
won’t labor this evenin’, that’s all. Now listen, Slim. You’re 
lookin’ pretty played out yourself. Sweat just a-porin’ off 
your chin. Too hot to be slavin’, an’ yo’ been goin’ all day. 
You oughta take it easy, old son.”’ 

“‘But we’ll never finish.’’ 

“*‘Nobody ever finishes anything in this country, far’s I can 
see,’’ argued Madison with a grin. ‘‘An’ we’d best go slow. 
You’re all done out. Reckon we better call it a day, an’ go 
sprawl on th’ verandah.’’ 

With a grunt Henley tossed down his surveying rod, and 
followed his partner to headquarters tent. The coolies 
were dismissed, and not at all sorry, while the engineers 
locked up the tools and made final rounds of the newly laid 
track. 

A red globe in the sky, the evening sun beat down a scorch- 
ing fire. Tatters of fevery mist hung low over the bog land. 
When Henley halted before a water tank in the process of 
erection, Madison called peevishly: 

‘“Step on it, Slim. It’s too hot to fuss. Come on!’ 

‘“We’ll never finish this stretch,’’ complained the brother 
engineer, removing his helmet to brush moist hair from his 
forehead. ‘‘Never. The natives won’t work. Awful. Just like 
those holy-men. Remember ?”’ 

‘Like who?’’ 

‘‘Those three holy-men sittin’ under our banyan tree yes- 
terday. It’s a strange country, Asia is. A mighty diff’rent an’ 
strange country.’’ 

Madison looked at Henley in surprise; dropped a hand on 
his shoulder, 

‘‘Quit mumbling, Slim. Come along outa th’ heat.’’ 

‘* A strange country,’’ insisted the other, fretfully. ‘‘ Always 
did want to see it, I reckon. Never did see a country so strange 
as this old country is. That’s th’ truth—’’ 
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‘“Why, Slim,’’ demanded Madison, ‘‘ what yo’ been drinkin’ 
this afternoon ?’”’ 


‘‘Drinkin’?’’ replied Henley, his voice dropping to a 


whisper. Stooping down, he scooped up a handful of cinders, 
and flung them at a cna ear. ‘‘ Drinkin’? Drinkin’ quinine. 
Always did. I tell yo’, yo’ cain’t hurt my feelin’s. I’m a 
holy-man!’’ 

Madison threw a frightened glance into his comrade’s blue 
eyes. 

“*Slim !”’ 

‘‘Tt’s a strange country,’’ murmured Slim Henley. And 
with the words he flung out a terrific punch that landed flush 
on Rod Madison’s jaw. Madison dropped. The tall engineer 
chuckled softly. Slinging a fistful of pebbles over the 
crumpled figure at his feet, he turned and fled away toward 
the jungle trail already purpling in dusk. Slim Henley fled 
away, and as he ran he whispered, laughed, sang snatches of 
song, and tore the clothing from his back. 

Night overtook him on the main road, an odd figure clad 
only in underwear and heavy boots that kicked up dust clouds 
when he scuffled along. Such an odd figure was he that the 
three frowsy mendicants, into whose camp he descended that 
night, thought him an evil spirit, and accepted him without a 

word. Four hours after his silencing punch to Rod Madison’s 
chin, Slim Henley, the young engineer from Columbia, Ten- 
nessee, was squatting in the roadside mud, a full-fledged holy- 
man among holy-men. 

His yellow hair stank with slime. Ashes from the fire made 
of his underwear and boots were plastered over his body. Paint 
smirched his face. A dirty rag circled his loins. The old 
scoundrel who had led the crew now displayed a black eye 
under the flowery ladies’ bonnet, and the dried head he had 
prized hung from the neck of the newcomer. The newcomer 
was one of them. 

So much so that the sobbing young engineer and the pale- 
faced, panting naturalist who galloped by on the road that 
night never recognised him, 
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That railroad to the mines was finished by a tiger-tough 
army engineer, who feared neither God, man, nor malaria. In 
fact, his only fear was that the whisky supply would be 
drained away. A fear not without grounds, for the young 
engineer who occasionally drifted about the camp seemed to_ 
possess infinite capacity in potational pursuit; drinking too 
well, too often, and too much, After each paralysing bout, 
this young engineer would journey off on pointless tramps 
over the countryside, to come back sick and useless. 

Returning from a trip into Kelantan, Bradshaw found Rod 
Madison in a state bordering collapse. 

““You’ve got to cut it out,’? commanded the naturalist, 
shaking his friend’s drunken head. ‘‘You’ve got to cut it out, 
and come with me. Yes, sir! I’m going on a little shooting 
jaunt up in Kashmir, and you’re going, too! I’ve got a lodge 
up there that’s a whiz, and if I’m not wrong there’ll be some 
good company in the bargain. Just the thing to set you up 
before you go back to the States. Madison! Snap out of it! 
You can’t go back to those girls at home looking like a wreck. 
Won’t help things at all. Now listen to me, you young fool—”’ 

And as Bradshaw wanted to pick up some brasswork in 
Benares, they took boat to Calcutta, crossed the river, and 
entrained at Howrah for the holy city of the Hindus. 

% & * ® & ® 

Bradshaw stared without interest from the car window at 
the jaundice-colored Ganges meandering over gray country. 
At his side hunched an old-looking young man whose face had 
been stamped with bitterly-drawn lines that only the Orient 
can mark on a man’s countenance. Fine lines about the mouth 
and eyes—the brown eyes with purple clouds beneath. 

Neither man spoke. The compartment was alive with dis- 
comforts of soot, cinders and heat, The stuffy air burned. 

Banging on its noisy trail, the train fled past stretches of 
paddy and grain fields, mango groves, shambly native vil- 
lages, sterile slopes, and startling in magnificent contrast, an 
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occasional mosque or ancient palace. The locomotive would 
groan to a halt in a dingy station. Droning voices would rise 
above the bumping of luggage and whisper of released steam. 
Jabbering natives and barking dogs. Whining monotone of 
a betelnut vender, his ery shimmering through the heat: 
“‘Paungalowri! Paungalowri! Paungalowri!’’ 

The naturalist snorted restlessly. 

‘‘Merrible, isn’t it?’’ he asked of his companion. ‘‘But we’ll 
soon be there. A couple of good hotels in town, and it may not 
be so bad, after a bath and a stenger. You ean bet I wouldn’t 
go through Benares if it didn’t save me a trip on the way 
back. But once we hit the Snowy Range it’ll make up for the 
trouble. Perk up, boy. Soon as you breathe some honest to 
goodness mountain air you'll cheer up like wine. I tell you, 
Rod, you’ve got to forget that other business. You just can’t 
mope your life away.”’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m not,’’ Madison made sullen reply. ‘‘But it just 
sort of gets me, that’s all. I hate this whole damn land! I hate 
th’ sight of it! I hate th’ natives! I hate th’ sky, an’ th’ bugs, 
an’ th’ stinks, and th’ whole damned thing! I hate it! An’ I'd 
of gone home eight months ago if I hadn’t been hopin’ that 
somewhere—somehow—”’ 

“‘T know it, Rod, old chap. But it’s mighty unlikely. A 
mighty thin chance. Too thin.’’ 

‘Bradshaw, you can’t know how I’ve hoped. I miss ole Slim 
like all hell. I miss him. We were in th’ big ruckus at Belleau 
Wood together—an’ everywhere— An’ th’ girls back home— 
An’ he was always singin’—”’ 

The naturalist laid a sympathetic hand on his friend’s knee. 
‘You haven’t hummed a note since that day, Rod. I’ve missed 
it like the devil. And I’ve been hoping you brought your banjo 
along as I told you to. You’re going to tune in again when we 
hit the lodge—”’ 

‘“‘I’m earryin’ it. Always will, I reckon. Well, I’m right 
thankful fo’ such a friend as you been, Brad. Yo’ sure been 
regular. This trip’ll pick me up fine, I know. Made damn fool 
of myself, all right. Th’ mountains are goin’ to be wonderful, 
an’ I owe yo’ a lot for it all.”’ 

‘Lord, boy, that’s nothing. You won’t thank me for drag- 
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ging you to Benares on the way, I can swear to that. A vile 
dump. Perfect hell. Holy city of India; so you can imagine 
what it’s like. One rotten riot of beggars and bums. But we’ll 
only put up one night.’’ 

And furnace-hot afternoon was burning out when Brad- 
shaw and Madison reached the sacred city. They found 
Benares seething with a mela, one of those wild religious 
festivals in which native zealots delight. Streets were jammed 
with a hot and howling press of fanatics. Sweltering in the 
heat, mobs swarmed the Ganges bank, yelling, praying, fling- 
ing strange-curses at one another, clamoring to a million gods. 
Beastly stench struck like a fist from the foul river water. 
Choking smoke from dead fires of a smouldering ghat drifted 
on the river. Infernal racket drummed in the fetid, blaz- 
ing air. 

Rod Madison and Bradshaw shoved through the swarm. 
Madison took Bradshaw’s arm. 

‘‘This is wilder’n hell. Reckon we better get out?’’ 

“We'll step on it. I’ve got to look in a bazaar down this 
way, and can’t avoid it. Tell that coolie to hustle the luggage. 
Stick close, and knock over any of these maniacs that plop 
under foot. We don’t want to be down here long—’’ 

Colorful streams of rags and riches straggled and tangled 
in the narrow lanes. Taciturn Moslems sneering behind their 
beards at all who were not sons of Islam. Rugged Sikhs, tall 
Punjabis, Afghans with whiskers dyed red, shy hillmen hor- 
rent with shaggy hair, and above all, beggars. Here was a 
devotee squatting on a bed of spikes, to the awed satisfaction 
of a crowd. There a juggler fleeced two old cameleers. In a 
fusty alcove, a yogeé, with arms withered as dry sticks, glared. 
at the sky. A young talookdar with pearl ear-rings, Oxford 
education, and charming taste in young ladies, glared at the 
holy-man. Sin and worship. Stinks and perfumes, 

A beery derelict, ragged as a low-caste native, plucked at 
Bradshaw’s sleeve. 

‘‘Show ’e aroun’, sir? Take ’er t’ th’ Gyan Bapi, t’ see th’ 
water er knowledge; t’ th’ Monkey Temple; th’ gol’ images 
o’ Krishna; footprints 0’ Vishnu; er see th’ Bleedin’ Tree—”’ 

‘*Bleeding Tree?’’ Bradshaw shook himself away. ‘‘So they 
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got one of those here, too? ’? Turning to Madison, he grumbled: 
“All fakes. Make Barnum an amateur. Saw one of those 
bleeding trees in Allahabad ten years ago, and it needed a 
fresh coat of paint. Rod, I’m sorry to admit there’s a festival 
going on here. The town will be full up to the neck with pan- 
handlers and hokum. All the devils in India seem to get up 
here, Scurvy mob as a man could ever see. These riots always 
end up in a stiff epidemic or something that wipes a good many 
of ’em away.’”’ 

Shoving down a rambly lane crowded with natives, they 
finally stepped out on a public square. Here an appreciative 
audience gaped at a Brahmin whose opium-shrunk form was 
huddled in the midst of five hot little bonfires. Sweating the 
sin from his soul. Unable to resist a chance to commercialise, 
attending fakeers spread through the crowd to indulge in 
some industrious begging. Madison, followed by his coolie, was 
pushing through the jam when a grotesque hand, seeking 
alms, was thrust before his face. 

Turning, the engineer stared at a creature whose gaunt 
limbs, smeared with ashes and paint, were swollen from ex- 
posure. Dead eyes peeped from behind a writhing tangle of 
hair. A withered head hung on a string from the fakeer’s 
neck. 

‘“Come along,’’ urged Bradshaw, seeing his companion halt. 
‘‘Come away, Rod.”’ 

‘Wait; I’ll give the old idiot a coin, Looks like he never ate 
a square meal in his life.”’ 

Reaching into his belt, Madison flipped the beggar a four- 
anna bit. The way that old caricature dropped in the dirt after 
it was not nice to see. The engineer turned away. 

And then he flung around in a manner that gave the 
naturalist a mighty big start! 

‘‘What’s wrong, Rod? What’s the matter!’ 

Madison’s fingers dug into Bradshaw’s arm like trap-teeth. 

‘‘Listen! Brad! Listen to that!’’ 

His trembling finger pointed at the holy-man, who stood 
turning the coin in his hand, and humming to himself. Hum- 
ming under his breath. Humming a low chant. 

‘‘Bradshaw!’’ sereamed Madison. ‘‘Do you hear!’’ 
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The naturalist heard! As he listened his heart went sud- 
denly watery, his knees sickened, his hands hung sweating at 
his sides. That wretched fakeer was mumbling a chant, and 
the words he crooned struck Bradshaw to stone! 


“T been workin’ on th’ railroad— 
All th’ livelong day—” 


Madison let out a ery that echoed above the clamorous 
square like a shot. 

‘‘Henley! Henley!’’ he yelled, snatching the mendicant’s 
wrist. ‘‘Slim! My God! Slim!’’ 

The crooning stopped. The raggedy head bent lower over 
the coin. The lips whispered: ‘‘I been workin’ on th’ rail- 
road—’’ 

‘‘Henley!’’ Madison shrieked; and the crowd fell back. 
**Slim! It’s Rod!’’ 

No answer from the begrimed figure, but the lips ceased 
their garbled chant. Beating his fists together in agitation, 
Madison turned desperately on the naturalist, 

‘‘Brad! My God! What can we do?”’ 

To save his soul, Bradshaw could not speak. He could not. 
Words struggled in his throat, and when he finally whispered 
his voice was husky as parched cornstalks rustling in a dry 
wind, 

“The banjo!’’ he managed. ‘‘Get th’ banjo. Sing—”’ 

Then the crowding mob in that stifling Benares lane wit- 
nessed the strangest sight in India, in all Asia, in all that vast 
country of the strange. Those startled onlookers saw the young 
engineer go tearing at his luggage like a madman, dumping 
garments and equipment in the roadway mud. They saw the 
gaunt naturalist struggling with the feebly resisting fakeer 
in an effort to brush the tangled hair from his hidden face. 
They saw the young engineer snatch up a nickled instrument 
with strings—an instrument that trembled visibly in his hands 
until he struck a ringing chord. They heard him sing. 

Rod Madison sang! Kneeling in the midst of that gaping 
throng, banjo cradled against his breast, baggage strewn in 
tangled heaps at his boots, that young engineer from Ten- 
nessee sang as he had never sung before. 
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“T been workin’ on th’ railroad— 
All th’ livelong day—” 


Bradshaw released his clasp on the bony wrist, and backed 
away. 
“Just to hear th’ whistle blowin’— 
Rise up s’ early in th’ mohn—” 


Words never sung against stranger background. Never sung 
as Rod Madison sang them in that stuffy Benares twilight. 
Rose-tinted gloaming bathed the scene in warm color, glowed 
on the face of the singer, on the awe-stricken faces in the 
crowd. From some kindly retreat a fresh breeze began to 
blow. 

Singing for a life, Rod Madison was, and the sweat streaked 
his cheeks, pasted hair to his forehead. That crowd did not 
realise it was witnessing a miracle that hung all the miracles 
of Oriental legendry in the garb of nonsense. But it was. 

For slowly a look of recognition came into the blue eyes 
beneath the tousled yellow hair. Slowly the stupid dullness 
cleared away. The face paled white as mountain snow, as Slim 
Henley faltered out a pitiful hand, and whispered: ‘‘ Why, 
Roddy! Rod Madison! Th’ ole song—I—th’ railroad, old 
man! Reckon I—why—an’ for God sakes, how’d all this 
stinkin’ mess get spilt on me? Why, Roddy, don’t be 
eryin’—”’ 


